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Abstract The aim of this study was to examine the perception of forestry experts 
and forest workers on the status of the forest workers in Greece. A postal ques¬ 
tionnaire was distributed to 115 experts on forest operations in Greece, and 106 
forest workers were interviewed in the context of this study. According to the 
majority of the study participants, there is lack of interest on behalf of the State and 
the most pressing problems are income-related. The effectiveness of seminars 
organized during the last years is under question, since they did not result in fewer 
or less severe accidents. Despite the mentioned problems, the interviewed forest 
workers are reluctant to change their jobs, indicating a possible potential for 
maintaining or even increasing employment in forestry, which would warrant fur¬ 
ther study. The organization of a forest workers’ training system along with insti¬ 
tutional changes can significantly improve the quality and the employment 
conditions of the Greek forest operations’ sector. 

Keywords Forest operations • Employment • Professional public image • 

Forest workers training • Questionnaire • Greece 


Introduction 

Forest professions belong to the most dangerous jobs in all fields of production 
(Poschen 1993, Mitchell et al. 2001, Lindroos and Burstrom 2010). It is estimated 
that in all subsectors of forestry about 10 million people are employed worldwide 
(FAO 2010). Official data show a major decrease in the number of forest workers, 
in many European countries (Jacob et al. 1994; Groger and Lewark 2002; 
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BUS/BUWAL 2003). According to Salminen et al. (1999), the numbers of Finnish 
forest workers was cut down by 50% in the period 1990-1995 as a result of 
increased mechanization. In Sweden, the number of the forest workers has been 
reduced by 90%, from 100,000 to 10,000 during the last 40 years for the same 
reason (Axelsson, 1998). 

Employment in the primary sector in the years 1998-2009 declined by 30% from 
17.5 to 12.3% in Greece (National Statistical Service of Greece 2008), following the 
international trend which, has been described as inevitable (OECD 2000). Official 
data shows a steady decline in the number of forest workers in Greece. However, the 
exact size of the forestry workforce cannot be estimated from the official data due to 
the unknown number of the inactive members of the forest cooperatives but is 
estimated to be around 9,000 (Tsioras 2004; Ministry of Rural Development and 
Food 2006). 

Various reasons drive the forest workers to change their job. The prevailing 
reasons are high accident rates, work related illnesses, low social profile, low 
chances for promotion and increased working hours (Lewark and Harle 1991; Jacob 
et al. 1994; Blomback et al. 2003). However, studies have shown that entrepre¬ 
neurship possibilities exist in forestry, which can maintain or increase the current 
forestry workforce, under the precondition that changes in education, incentives and 
work conditions take place and a successful framework for the promotion of forest 
sector enterprises is established (Efthymiou 2001; Uusitalo and Markkola 2006). 

Forest operations have always been a major source of income for the inhabitants 
of mountainous areas in Greece. Motor manual methods are used: Trees are felled 
with a chainsaw, while skidding of trees is conducted with mules, tractors, Unimogs 
and a limited number of skidders. The forest workers are organized in forest 
workers’ cooperatives (FWCs), which are almost exclusively responsible for the 
total of work volume both in public and private forests. 

Most of the Greek forest workers have completed only the primary education or 
part of it and some of them have only attended short period seminars organized by 
the Forest Service. The lack of a vocational training and certification system 
damages Greek Forestry in various aspects: The quality and quantity of work are 
affected, the frequency of accidents is high (Efthymiou 1990) and the effort to 
promote a modern sustainable forest management is made more difficult (Efthymiou 
1989, 1992; Tsioras and Efthymiou 2007). 

The current legislation (Presidential Decree 126/1986) provides many privileges 
to the FWCs. These privileges are in the framework of wood harvesting and 
utilization processes of the public forests. Forest workers’ cooperatives are 
responsible for wood harvesting and for the sale of that wood, with the obligation 
of paying only a small amount of the profits as tax to the Greek State. This forest 
utilization system has replaced, in most forest complexes of the country, the former 
system of State Exploitation System (KEA). The members of the FWCs working 
under the KEA system are paid according to a per piece rate, which is determined 
every year by the Ministry of Rural Development and Food (Ministry of Rural 
Development and Food 2006). The Presidential Decree 126/1986 initially aimed at 
the facilitation of forest utilization in Greece. This would take place through the 
redistribution of income from the forests to the favor of the forest workers’ 
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cooperatives. However, the social and environmental efficiency of the new forest 
utilisation system are under question (Efthymiou and Karambatzakis 1992; 
Gatzojannis and Koletsos 2001). Significant differences in terms of forest-related 
income among forest workers have been reported, as forest workers in some regions 
have been reported with especially high earnings (Efthymiou and Karambatzakis 
1992) compared to forest workers in other regions who try hard to survive (Tsioras 
2004). 

The goals of the study were: (a) determine job satisfaction, perceived status and 
projected expectations of forest workers, as expressed by the same workers and by a 
panel of specialist experts; (b) suggest improvement measures that can increase job 
satisfaction, status and in general the attraction of forest jobs. 


Materials and Methods 

Selection of Participants 

The comparison of perceptions of forestry experts and forest workers was chosen as 
a means to examine the current socioeconomic situation of the Greek forest 
workers. The selection of forestry experts was done according to the expert 
sampling method, which is regarded to give the most representative results where 
the personal experience of the respondents is crucial (Siardos 1997; Babbie 2009). 
Therefore, a list of forestry experts with long experience in forest operations was 
compiled, which included university professors, researchers, representatives of the 
private forest owners’ union and experienced officers of the State Forest Service. 

The selection of forest workers was difficult, due to their wide geographic spread, 
the isolation of their working conditions and the lack of up-to-date and detailed 
official data on the active members of the forest workers’ cooperatives. The poor 
educational level of the forest workers represented another serious problem. As the 
pilot study revealed, despite the simplicity of the questionnaire, some respondents 
had difficulties in answering or avoided answering. Therefore, despite the increased 
costs entailed, it was decided that all study areas would be visited, so that the current 
situation would be examined on site. This selection method was justified by the 
findings of the study, since some cooperatives with especially strong presence in the 
past, had only few remaining members. As a result of the above mentioned 
situation, conducting personal interviews enabled timely and accurate collection of 
data. 

The choice of the study areas was done in such way to ensure the sample 
representativeness with respect to the geographic distribution of forest workers 
cooperatives in Northern, Western and Central Greece, where the majority of forest 
operations take place. All the forest workers chosen to participate worked and lived 
in the area of the forest workers’ cooperative. A list of all forest workers was 
compiled for every FWC examined and the interviewees were randomly sampled. 
The work experience of the forest workers was used as stratification criterion 
(1-10 years, 11-20 years, 20-30 years and more than 30 years). The number of 
participants per work experience group was estimated according to proportionate 
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stratified sampling (Weigand 2009). The latter criterion was introduced because the 
decisions and the functions of the FWCs can be affected by the distribution of the 
members’ expertise. 

Questionnaire and Interviews 

The results in this article originate from a mailed questionnaire to forest operations’ 
experts nationwide and personal interviews held with forest workers during the 
period October 2003-January 2004. The interviewees were all members of forest 
workers’ cooperatives, in 13 prefectures in Greece. Data collection was based on a 
structured questionnaire with the majority of questions common for both groups. 
The remaining questions were designed to explore the perceptions of each group in 
special aspects of the study. Some of the questions were of the multiple-choice type, 
whereas a five-point Likert scale was used to measure the perceived level of 
importance (ascending scale from 1 to 5). 

Each mailed questionnaire was accompanied by a cover letter explaining the 
background and purpose of the study. In its first part, profile information was asked 
from all respondents. Opinions on the current status and problems of the Greek 
forest workers and suggestions for improvement were asked in the second and third 
parts of the questionnaire respectively. 

The questionnaire was initially designed based on the available literature (e.g. 
Jacob et al. 1994; Gandaseca and Yoshimura 2001; Strehlke 2003; Egan and 
Taggart 2004) and discussions with forest cooperatives’ members, State Forest 
Service officers and forest researchers. The questionnaire was pre-tested with the 
help of ten forestry experts and ten forest workers to check for biased, misleading, 
or confusing questions. This was to verify the quality and comprehensiveness of the 
retrieved information. A detailed description of the questionnaire, including 
the organization and format of individual questions is presented in the thesis of 
P. Tsioras (Tsioras 2004). 

Perceptions and attitudes of the forest workers were collected by means of 
personal interviews. Most of the forest workers initially had a negative attitude 
towards the study, questioning its future contribution. As a result of this, if the 
questionnaires had been sent by post a very small return rate would have been 
expected. Furthermore, low literacy level represented another problem suggesting 
the use of personal interviews as the best way of collecting data. The explanations 
given by the interviewer removed all their doubts. Finally, informal follow-up 
discussions were conducted in order to assure the validity of the findings. 

Statistical Analysis 

The data were analyzed with the software SPSS Version 12. Nonresponse bias for 
the forestry experts group was estimated by using chi-square analysis. The analysis 
was conducted in order to test possible differences between the early and late survey 
respondents on various questions of the study. No significant differences were 
found, suggesting that survey respondents and nonrespondents were from the same 
population (Armstrong and Overton 1977; Egan and Taggart 2004). The similar 
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analysis was conducted for the forest workers. Athough none of them declined to 
participate, they could be divided into two groups, with regard to their initial 
attitude towards the study. For this reason, in order to test possible differences 
between the 44 “positive” and the 62 “negative” forest workers on various 
questions, chi-square analysis was conducted. The analysis revealed no significant 
differences between these two groups. 

The criteria of normal distribution and homogenous variance of data were not 
met. Therefore, solely non-parametric analyses were used to explore comparisons 
between respondents’ sub-groups and the relationships between variables. Because 
the responses were ratings, rather than a continuous measure, these data were not 
suitable for analysis of variance (SPSS 1998). The non-parametric alternative to a 
repeated measures analysis of variance is the Friedman test. The scores for each 
variable are ranked and the mean ranks for the variables are compared (Leach et al. 
2005). Furthermore, the Friedman test is used to determine whether the differences 
between these ranks are statistically significant. 

Maximum likelihood j 1 test (P < 0.05 and P < 0.1) was also used to test 
whether statistically significant differences could be found between the answers of 
the two groups of participants. 

Categorical principal components analysis (CATPCA) was used in order to find 
consistencies between categories of variables, in our case responses of the study 
participants. CATPCA was performed with the help of the SPSS Categories module. 
It is a generalization of principal components analysis (PCA) which reduces the 
variables in a data set to a small number of principal components that represents the 
information in the variables as closely as possible (SPSS 2001). This optimal 
quantification of the categorical modalities of each variable can be obtained through 
an iterative ALS-Alternating Least Squares (Young et al. 1978). The ability of 
CATPCA to handle variables of different analysis levels (nominal, ordinal, and 
numerical) simultaneously and to deal with nonlinear relationships between 
variables has resulted in its use as an exploratory technique in empirical surveys 
(Gifi 1990; Siardos 1997; Linting et al. 2007). 


Results 

A total of 115 questionnaires were posted to forestry experts nationwide. After two 
reminding calls the number of returned questionnaires increased from 89 (77%) to 
101 (88%). Two of the returned questionnaires had to be excluded from further 
analysis because they were not completed. The high return rate of completed 
questionnaires (86%) may be attributed to the interest of the respondents in the aims 
of the study (Atteslander 1974). Additionally, a total of 106 forest workers were 
interviewed. 

Background Information on the Study Participants 

The majority of the forestry experts were public officers (50%), university 
professors (30%) and researchers (7%). They had a professional experience average 
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of 23.47 years (sd ±8.76 years) and 42% of them had acquired a Doctorate in 
Forestry. 

Among the forest workers interviewed, 21% of them were chairmen of forest 
workers’ cooperatives. The average age of the forest workers was 44.4 years (sd 
±11.04) and they had a professional experience average of 22.61 years (sd ±10.55). 
The average age for first employment in forest operations was 21.73 years (sd 
±6.6). Also, the most frequent age for starting working as a forest worker is the age 
of 18 (14%), followed by the age of 22 (10%). 

Approximately two-thirds of the forest workers (66%) have attended the primary 
education (sometimes incomplete) and only 22% have attended the secondary 
education. Finally, 61% of them have attended short courses on forest operations’ 
issues held by the Greek Forest Service. 

State of Forest Operations and Public Image of the Forest Workers in Greece 

The interviewees were asked to describe their perception of state interest in forest 
operations. The responses of the forestry experts showed answers in three equal 
groups observing the state interest as either “very small”, “small” or “medium”. 
The forest workers were more pessimistic, as 77% of them assessed state interest as 
“very small”. 

The majority of forestry experts (64%) assessed the public image of the forest 
worker as “neither good nor bad” (Table 1). On the contrary, the public image 
according to the forestry workers varied from “very poor” (32%) to “very good” 
(24%). Such large differences may be attributed to the special conditions of forest 
operations (e.g., number of forest workers and FWCs, annual income) in the 
different study areas (^ 2 = 56.830, df = 4, PcO.OOl). 

Forestry experts assessed that the public image of the forest worker in the period 
2000-2004 has either “remained unchanged” (60%) or “deteriorated” (31%). 
According to the majority of the forestry workers, their public image has 
deteriorated (56%), while 41% of them stated that it has “remained unchanged” 
(X 2 = 12.456, df=2,P = 0.002). 

Forestry experts rated the professional capacity of the forest workers from 
“poor” (32%) to “fair” (54%), whereas the forest workers rated it from “fair” 
(41%) to “very good” (28%) (y 2 = 91.75, df = 4, PcO.OO 1) (Table 2). 


Table 1 Public image of the 
forest worker’s job 


(; x 2 = 56.83, df= 4, PcO.001) 


Public image 
assessment 

Forest 
experts (%) 

Forest 
workers (%) 

Very good 

2 

15 

Good 

12 

24 

Neither good nor bad 

64 

20 

Bad 

15 

9 

Very bad 

6 

32 
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Table 2 Professional capacity 
of the Greek forest workers 

Professional 

capacity 

Forestry 

experts 

(%) 

Forestry 

workers 

(%) 


Very good 

0 

28 


Good 

9 

41 


Fair 

54 

31 


Poor 

32 

0 

(y 2 = 91.75. dF= 4. P<0.0011 

Very poor 

5 

0 


Job satisfaction and problems of the Greek forest workers 

The forest workers were asked to assess their total job satisfaction, which should 
represent both their working conditions and income. The majority of the forest 
workers (51%) were “very dissatisfied” and 26% of them were “neither dissatisfied 
nor satisfied”. During the follow-up discussions most forest workers justified their 
dissatifaction as a result of their low income. 

Forest workers were also asked to assess the importance of their most common 
problems (Table 3). The analysis of their answers with the Friedman test, revealed 
that all problems are perceived to have different importance (^ 2 = 307.6, df = 9, 
PcO.OOOl). Income-related problems are rated as the most important ones, followed 
by “Job difficulty” along with “Small state interest”. It should be stressed that the 
interviewed forest workers do not regard either high accident frequency or work- 
related illnesses as important problems. They are also quite satisfied with the way 
their forest workers’ cooperative is organized and functions. 

Another important finding is that 72% of the interviewees were injured during the 
semester prior to the study period and 36% of them had a serious job accident 
during the last 5 years. A serious accident was defined as requiring medical 
treatment at a hospital and a recovery period of at least 5 days. Unfortunately, the 
lack of official data inhibits further analysis of the accident frequency and injury 


Table 3 Perceived importance 
of the Greek forest workers’ 
problems (Min =1, max =10) 


(x 2 = 307.6, df= 9, P<0.0001) 
Friedman test 


Problem 

Mean rank 

Low income 

6.53 

Financial uncertainty 

6.12 

Seasonal employment 

5.71 

Job difficulty 

5.68 

Small state interest 

5.32 

Poor professional prestige 

4.56 

High accident frequency 

4.35 

Wish to change my kind of living 

2.38 

Work-related illnesses 

2.29 

Lack of professionalism in my 
forest workers’ cooperative 

2.06 
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recovery duration, thus undervaluing the severity of some accidents which in some 
cases was described to be high. 

According to almost two-thirds (65%) of the respondents, the young people in the 
mountainous areas choose not to work in forest operations. Instead, they prefer 
moving to large cities to seek better career opportunities. However, individual cases 
have been recorded where young people returned to their communities to be 
re-employed as forest workers. 

The future contribution of a forest workers’ training system to Greek forestry is 
assessed by both groups of respondents as very important (^ 2 = 1.22, df = 2, 
P = 0.543). Such a contribution is assessed as “very important” (67% and 70% 
respectively) and “important” (23% and 23% respectively). Their optimistic 
perception is shown by a willingness to participate if forest workers’ training 
courses were made available in the future. This is expected to be more than 
satisfactory, ranging from “satisfactory” to “large” for 80% of the forestry experts 
and from “satisfactory” to “very large” for 82% of the forest workers. 

Eight variables were used in total for the application of the CatPCA method; 
Three of these were measured on the ordinal scale and five on the nominal scale. 
The variables used were the following: age group (AGE_GROUP: ordinal, 1-5), 
future need for forest workers (NEED_FW: binary, 1-2), job satisfaction 
(JOB_SATISF: ordinal, 1-5), seminar participation (SEM_PART: binary, 1-2), 
injury during the last six months (INJURY: binary, 1-2), serious accident in the last 
five years (ACCIDENT: binary, 1-2), employment of young people in forest 
professions (YOUNG_PEOPLE: binary, 1-2), public image of the forest worker’s 
job (PUBL_IMAGE: ordinal, 1-5). 

The convergence criterion value of 0.00001 was met after 35 iterations. The two- 
dimensional solution resulted in eigenvalues of = 1.81 and 2 2 = 1.49 for the first 
(PCI) and second principal component (PC2) respectively. Each of these 
eigenvalues exceeds the acceptance value of 1 (Meulman and Heiser 2001). This, 
combined with the fact, that 88% of the total variance can be explained in relation to 
PCI and PC2 respectively, suggest the use of a two-dimensional analysis in this set 
of data. 

The values of the variable loadings for the two principle components are 
described in Table 4. The variables “Seminar participation”, “Injury during the last 
6 months” and “Serious accidents” present very high positive loadings in relation 
to PCI and form a group that could be interpreted as “Personal attributes of the 
forest workers”. Similarly, and the variables “Public image of the forest worker’s 
job” and “Employment of young people in forest professions” form a second group 
due to their high loadings in relation to PC2. This group could be interpreted as 
“Social attributes”. Finally, the variable “Job satisfaction” presents the highest 
negative loadings in relation to both principal components. 

The CatPCA programme provides scores to variable categories, based on which a 
dispersion diagram is created. Coordinates for variable categories along each 
dimension are shown in Fig. 1. 

Certain variable categories are consistent. With regard to the first dimension, 
there is consistency (value of the variable categories above 0.5 or below —0.5 in 
both dimensions) between the following categories: “Age group: More than 
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“Seminar participation: Yes”, “Injury during the last 6 months: Yes” and “Serious 
accident: Yes” (Group 4). 


Discussion 

Social aspects are increasingly recognized as an integral part of sustainable 
development and therefore of sustainable management of forests and other natural 
resources. Forest-based employment is one key material benefit from forestry to 
society (Blomback et al. 2003). Strehlke (2003) provided an interesting presentation 
of the forest workers’ problems around the globe. The lack of data on the Greek 
forest workers’ perceptions of their professional problems initiated the present 
study. Although the study is 6 years old, not much has changed in Greek forestry 
during this time period. Personal contacts with forest workers and State forest 
officials reveal similar, with the described, perceptions on the current situation. 
Also, the forest utilization system remains the same and no legislative or 
institutional changes have taken place. These reasons make us believe that the 
findings of this study are still valid and can clarify the prevailing situation as well as 
provide useful data for further studies. Furthermore, the findings imply respective 
forest policy measures in the future. 

State interest in forest operations is perceived by both groups of respondents as 
low. This could be partly attributed to the lack of extension activities, a fact which 
strengthens the feeling of professional isolation. Furthermore, low state interest is 
perceived through the poor status of forest operations. This is to a large extent due to 
practices aiming at increasing employment, such as provision of employment to the 
maximum possible numbers of FWCs, which, in some cases result in poor quality of 
forest operations. However, a high level of forest operations is possible can be 
achieved only through higher professional capacity, better organization and 
advanced work quality on behalf of the forest workers cooperatives. Also, 
incentives such as equipment subsidies and earlier retirement could be perceived as 
real state interest for the forest operations sector (Tsioras 2010). 

The professional capacity of the forest workers was assessed as poor by the 
forestry experts. On the contrary, forest workers assess their work capacity as rather 
good, based solely on their subjective judgement. This was expected since most of 
the Greek forest workers don’t have certified qualifications but rely on their work 
experience. Such knowledge may be unsystematic and haphazard, but can be 
supplemented through systematic adult training (Vik 1999) or other training 
initiatives (Helmkamp et al. 2004). Another factor seriously affecting the 
managerial and entrepreneurial potential of the forest workers’ cooperatives is the 
choice/election of their chairmen, which, in most cases, are the elder and more 
experienced forest workers. This age-experience criterion is not always justified, 
because the organizational and operational level of examined cooperatives, whose 
chairmen were chosen on grounds of their educational level, was found to be 
considerably higher. 

The job of the forest workers is a very difficult one, often related to illnesses and 
injuries (Poschen 1997; Axelsson 1998). Job difficulty represents a major reason for 
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quitting employment in forestry (Jacob et al. 1994) while accidents or work-related 
illnesses have the same result (Poschen 1993). Although the interviewed forest 
workers perceive job difficulty and high accident rates as part of their job, they seem 
to be more troubled by their low income. The fact that they perceived the 
significance of frequent accidents as low could be the cause of their engagement in 
multiple unsafe behaviors (Bordas et al. 2001). This unwillingness to change their 
attitude may be attributed to unawareness of hazards during work, which can be 
experienced even in forest workers with many years of professional experience. 
However, high accident rates and increased severity of accidents have been 
recorded in Greek forest operations by Efthymiou (1990). The present study also 
reveals the inefficiency of training seminars in the past, as their participants have 
been involved in more accidents (injury incidents and serious accidents) in 
comparison to the forest workers who never participated in such seminars (Group 3 
and 4 of the CatPCA analysis). The reason for this may be found in the very nature 
of these seminars, which lasted only for a few days and were never repeated. 
Furthermore, underreporting of accidents during forest operations is another 
problem, making the analysis of accident frequency and severity in the forest 
operations sector impossible. In this context, another need can be identified: A new 
accident recording system should be developed, which will facilitate more elaborate 
research on the various social and economic implications of accidents and health 
problems related to forest operations on the current workforce, as well as the 
national forestry. Such an analysis would possibly initiate further actions in the 
promotion of a safer working environment. 

Job quality can be measured in numerous ways (Moseley and Reyes 2006). In the 
present study the forest workers assessed their job satisfaction as low. Low income 
and seasonal employment are their most serious concerns, as studies in other 
countries have also shown (Gandaseca and Yoshimura 2001; Yoshimura and Acar 
2004). Forest workers above the age of 50 are more dissatisfied (Group 1 of the 
CatPCA analysis), whereas the young people who participated in the study assessed 
the public image of the forest worker’s job as very good (Group 2 of the CatPCA 
analysis). This finding may indicate the connection between the positive public 
image of the forest worker’s job in some areas and its selection by the young people, 
which is described in other studies (Egan and Taggart 2004; Egan and Taggart 
2009). It is interesting to note that the forest workers employed at the Aristotle 
University forests of Pertouli and Taxiarhis were considerably more satisfied with 
regard to their wage and employment conditions, a result of the special management 
and utilization status of these forests. 

The introduction of a forest workers’ training system should be regarded as the 
first step taken towards the, currently non-existent, certification of the professional 
qualifications. Institutional and legislative changes are also needed, in order to 
provide the necessary support. According to Blomback et al. (2003) the trend is 
positive for well-trained forest workers under stable employment conditions and 
negative for poorly trained and equipped occasional wood-cutters, such as farmers. 
It is therefore necessary to implement initiatives, training programmes and 
certification of professional qualifications as many analogous success stories from 
various European countries are presented by Blomback et al. (1997). Similar 
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findings for Greece are reported in Tsioras (2004). Precondition for successful 
organisation of forest workers’ training programmes is the contact with the target 
audience, which will maintain the relevancy and credibility of the programmes’ 
content and delivery (Egan 2005). 

During the follow-up discussions, the majority of the forest workers expressed 
their unwillingness to give up their employment in the forest operations, despite 
their low job satisfaction. Their attitude is explained by “the way of life in their 
communities” and their “uncertainty in achieving a higher income in a city”. 
Although confused and dissatisfied by the prevailing situation, the majority of forest 
workers would support actions and initiatives aiming at the improvement of the 
forest management and, consequently, the forest operations sector, even if these 
actions would mean stricter control of their cooperatives or introduction of a forest 
workers’ training system. They were also willing to participate in training 
programmes, despite the difficulties entailed. Similar findings are reported by 
Yoshimura and Acar (2004), where sustainable forest management is regarded by 
Turkish forest workers as a source of income and welfare for the local people. 

Maintaining or increasing the current forestry workforce is a very difficult 
objective, affecting in various ways the proper forest management and utilization. 
This objective gained in importance and difficulty especially during the last decades 
because of the ever decreasing employment in the forest operations sector. The 
present study identifies certain problems and weaknesses of the Greek forest 
operations sector through the perceptions of highly experienced forestry experts and 
forest workers. What is now needed is a move from the present situation to a more 
professional status, including stricter control of the forest workers’ cooperatives and 
a significant upgrade of their professional capacity through the participation of their 
members in training seminars, in order to obtain a well-qualified forestry workforce. 
At the same time, legislative and institutional changes will enable the rationalization 
of the forest operations sector by formulating and supporting a new and well-defined 
development framework. Such changes should constitute primary objectives of the 
national forest policy as they address the very core of rural development; the 
achievement of sustainable forest management through the provision of employ¬ 
ment to rural populations. 
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